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TERMS ANNOUNCED 



IN spite of all the criticism of the President's note, 
the fact now is that the note has already accom- 
plished definite results. Under date of January 11 the 
reply of the Entente was presented, through Ambassador 
Sharp at Paris, to our Government; and on the same 
day Germany handed to the envoys of the neutral gov- 
ernments a note concerning primarily the reply of the 
Entente to the German peace proposals, but encouraged 
in no insignificant sense by the President's request. All 
that the President could for the present have hoped for, 
therefore, has been accomplished. The definition of 
terms has been begun. The hope for getting through 
to the end of the horror is brighter. The writing of the 
President's note has been justified. The door to peace 
has had one of its locks broken. In consequence civili- 
zation breathes somewhat more freely. We are at last 
at the beginning of the end. 

But what of the terms? The Entente believe in the 
"creation of a league of nations to insure peace and 
justice throughout the world." We note with interest 
that they use the President's word "insure," and not the 
forbidding word "enforce." The note goes on to insist 
that there must first be "a satisfactory settlement of the 
actual conflict," a conflict which they desire should be 
terminated "as soon as possible ;" but they hold that it 
is "impossible at the present moment to attain a peace" 
which will assure them "reparation," "restoration," and 
"guarantees." They aim to put "the future of Euro- 
pean nations on a solid basis," and "to safeguard the 
independence of peoples, of right, and of humanity." 
Pointing out that the "objects in the war will not be 
made known in detail, with all the equitable compensa- 
tions and indemnities for damages suffered, until the 
hour of negotiations," the Allies' note sets forth the 
basic peace conditions in the following language, with 
the distinct understanding that the Allies propose to 
fight the present war to "a victorious close" : 

"The restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and of Monte- 
negro, and the indemnities which are due them. 

"The evacuation of the invaded territories of Prance, 
of Eussia, and of Rumania, with just reparation. 

"The reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable 
regime, and founded as much upon respect of national- 
ities and full security and liberty (of) economic devel- 
opment, which all nations, great or small, possess, as 



upon territorial conventions and international agree- 
ments suitable to guarantee territorial and maritime 
frontiers against unjustified attacks. 

"The restitution of provinces or territories wrested 
in the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations. 

"The liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rumanians, 
and of Tcheco-Slovaques from foreign domination. 

"The enfranchisement of populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks. 

"The expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, 
which has proved itself so radically alien to western 
civilization. 

"The intentions of His Majesty, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, regarding Poland have been clearly indicated in the 
proclamation which he has just addressed to his armies. 

"It goes without saying that if the Allies wish to lib- 
erate Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prussian 
militarism it never has been their design, as has been 
alleged, to encompass the extermination of the German 
peoples and their political disappearance. That which 
they desire above all is to insure a peace upon the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable fidelity 
to international obligation with which the Government 
of the United States has never ceased to be inspired." 

In the light of these demands, is peace between the 
belligerents as far away as ever? We think not. The 
terms will naturally arouse resentment among the Cen- 
tral Powers. There will be more battles, merciless and 
devastating. But this definite expression from the Al- 
lies will draw a definite expression from Germany. 
The terms of peace will continue to be discussed. It 
is evident that peace is an object of interest. And where 
peace is an object of interest, there peace is not without 
hope. The words of the Allies, "a victorious close," are 
not definite. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
terms as here proposed constitute the minimum de- 
mands. It is more reasonable to believe that they are 
the maximum terms. In consequence, they will be pared 
down. "A victorious close," therefore, must mean less 
than the accomplishment of the specific things outlined 
in the note as "basic peace conditions." How much less 
only time can tell. 

Misery is reaching the saturation point in Europe. 
The financial situation is becoming more and more 
acute. Terms of peace will receive from now on an in- 
creasing and more respectful attention. 
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